Cuban Missile Crisis: The Soviet: View 

Interview vita Mr. Sergo Mikcyan, October L2th, L 9 8 7 , 
Conference on Cuban Missile Crisis, John F. Kennedy 
School of Government , Harvard University 
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j.: Mr. Mikoyan, why die nhe Soviet Union deploy 
MRBMs in Cuba? 

A.: In the sprinq or 1962, we in Moscow were aDsoiuceiy 
convinced chat: a second Bay of Pigs was -it hand, that 
a new military invasion of Cuba was at hand - but this 
time with all the American military might, not cniy 
with proxy troops. 

Q. : Did Fidel Castro ask for the missiles? 

A.: Mo, he did not. He agreed, but only after he hac 
been advised by us and he then thought that it was 
good for the defense of Cuba, We convinced him ana he 
agreed . 

Q. : But evidently Castro had asked for Soviet weapons. 
Which weapons did he have in mind - SAM-sites for ex- 
ample, surface-to-air missiles to hit American planes? 

A.: He asked for defensive weapons, yes, for tanks, 
planes and anti-aircraft-missiles. Mot for SAMs, for 
SAMs were exclusively at our disposal. I mean, in this 
case, he did not care who was in control and he wel- 
comed the SAM as a strengthening of Cuban defense. But 
he did not ask for the MRBMs. 

Q. : But if you only wanted to defend Cuba against an 
invasion, why did you send MRBMs there? You could have 
easily defended the island with different military 
means, with means less provocative to the American 
sides. Why didn't you restrict the military deliveries 
to anti-aircraft-missiles, tanks and a general streng- 
thening of conventional forces. What did you need 
atomic missiles for? 


A.: Well, it locks like a difficult question. But the 

sideraticn what ve in Moscow tnoughr it the time. We 
simply thought: the more, the better. We thought, 
itciuic weaocr.s were a rr.uch stroncer varninc to the uni- 
ted States. This is a typical example cf deterrence- 
type c f th in king . 

2.: So you do not agree with Krushchev's speechwriter 
Seder Suriatsky, who during this conference stated, 
that the major reason for the deployment of these mis- 
siles was to gain strategic parity witn the U.S.? Sur- 
iatsky recalls Krushchev as fellows: "Why do the Ameri- 
cans have to surround us with so many bases, including 
the base near our border in Turkey? Why don't have we 

■/our view, this was not the orimarv reason? 


were only secendarv. Most imtcrtant was to orevert an 

gram called "Mongoose" to topple Castro concentrated 

That's why we thought that invasion was imminent. 

Q. : And yet: you must have known that this was a very 
provocative move. Didn't you miscalculate the American 
reaction? 

A. : Indeed, there was a great deal of miscalculation 
and misjudgement on our side. We did not believe that 
the Americans would react in the way they actually did. 
Therefore we were completely taken by surprise when 
President Kennedy delivered his public speech and an- 
nounced the blockade. The main idea had been to finish 
the installation before the American midterm elections 
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and then to inform the US -Government: officially. 
3y officially Z mean on the diploma tic route, not in 
public- We did not believe that the Americans would o: 
could find out: before than. And people in Moscow thou-: 
that they would get away with it, that the Americans 
would crudinciy accept it. 

Q. : Did this miscalculation have anything to do with 

A.: Probably. Krushchev indeed appraised him as young, 
intellectual -in Krushchev's view net necessarily a 
compliment-, inexperienced, not sufficiently decisive 
to deal effectively with a crisis or to risk a manor 
crisis. Yes, this may have had a certain additional 
impact . 

been avoided if the Americans had approached tne 

that Krushchev would then have given in. This judge- 
ment does not fit into your observation that Krushchev 
grossly misjudged Kennedy. You seem to imply that he 
would not have been impressed bv a orivate move of the 


different from Jedcr Buriatsky - socialist pluralism, 
if you wish (Laughs) . I think the confrontation would 
not have been avoided had Kennedy secretly asked to 
withdraw the missiles. 

Q. : There is a lot of speculation, especially in Ger- I 

many, that Krushchev wanted to use Cuba as a bargaining j 

chip in order to gain American concessions in 3erlin. j 

After all, there was a Berlin-crisis in the making just \ 

as well. Would you please comment on this Berlin-Cuba- j 

connection? ! 

i 

A.: Well, I don't think that there is a connection. I 

At least none in the way vou seem to imply. By the I 


autumn cf"1962 Krushchev had understood the impossi- 
bility of ar.v radical chance in the situation of West 
Berlin . Z admit, in zhe late 5os Krushchev had had the 

West Berlin. But this was not connected with the mis- 
like Wladisiaw Gorauika from Poland and Waiter Ulbricht 
from the GDR. In 1958, Krushchev was together with 
Gomuika in Leningrad and Gomulka convinced him that 
we needed a seoarate peace treaty with the GDR and 
a change in tne status of Berlin. Otherwise the iron- 
tier between Poland and Germany would never be fixed. 
And Krushchev also had many talks with Waiter Uioricnt 
who also was a strong man, as you know (Laughs) - and 
'JIbricht also van red to finish with West Berlin and 

East Germans to go cut of the country. So under the 
influence of these two men Krushchev wanted to force 




Therefore in his view the Potsdam agreement had become 
null and void - even more so because there is now talk 
that West Germany should be given atomic weapons and 
so on. So - why should we be tied to the Potsdam agree- 
ment any longer? Our hands should no longer be tied 
by that agreement- Well, you see, this speech had not 
been consulted, had not been approved by the Presidium, 
as the Politburo was called in these days. When 
Krushchev came back from Leningrad my father, Anastas 
xMikoyan, talked to him. First of ail, he told him: if 
you do not consult the Presidium on an important matter 
like this, I shall resign. I cannot carry responsibility 


for your irresponsible actions. Second, we need the 
Potsdam agreement net less than the Americans do and 
the EnclLsh and French and the West Beriiners. And my 
father demanded discussion in the Presidium. Weil, 
Krushchev was very irritated. My father knew that 
Andre ji Gromyko, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, now 
Supreme Council, shared his view, that he too believed 
the Potsdam Agreement should not be touched. Therefore 
he told Krushchev: if you don't believe me, go and ask 
Gromyko. You know, Gromyko, as a man who understood 
international affairs, he could not agree with Krush- 
chev. But Gromyko was afraid to say so, he was afraid 
to speak cut against Krushchev. So he was silent. And 

their conclusions: do we need the Potsdam agreement :r 
not? Do we think that it had been violated and was 

after that/ things changed. My father continued to con- 


vince mm tnat we neec tne r-ctscam agreement, so we must 
accomadate ourselves wiuh west Berlin. Krushchev came 
to understand his mistake - you know, he was very close 

the time lived right next to each other. And this was 
in the end of 1958. After that, Berlin was no longer 
a serious issue of conflict for us. In fact, in 1S59 
Krushchev asked my father to go to the UNited States 
and to improve relations, to let them know that we were 
not aggressive and so on. 

Q. : So there is no direct link between Berlin and the 
missile crisis? 

A. : No, no direct link. After that episode I just told 

you, after late 1958, West-Berlin was only a card in 

Krushchev's diplomatic came. But there was no serious j 

i 
interest in changing the situation. i 


Q-: You have justed mentioned the attempts and dis- ^vs 
cussions to provide West: Germany with atomic weapons.'*- 1 
Was Cuba connected with this development? - - - - ;- 


.-. . : _ only can rememoer tnar m :act we reared very 
much thai the Americans would give nuclear missiles 
to the Federal Republic or Germany. We knew the prestige 
of Adenauer and we knew how strongly he struggled for 
such armaments and we felt very unsafe. Such a develop- 
ment would profoundly have changed the whole strategic 
situation in WEstern Europe. Z do net exclude that 
the deployment of missiles in Cuba was taken and de- 
cided wizhin this framework. 

Q. : when exactly did the Soviet Government decide to 
have atomic weapons in Cuba. And who made this de- 
cision? Who was instrumental in bringing about the de- 
cision? 

i 

A. : In the beginning, the idea was expressed by Krush- j 

April with my father, at the end of April '62. Then in 

the beginning of May it was discussed with a small group! 

of oeooie, with Frci Kczicv, with the Minister of De- i 
' _ . -. . i 

Grcmvko . The becinninc of serious discussions was in j 
eariv Mav , inciudinc Mr. Aiexelew, who was in these 

days appointed ambassador to Havanna and members of j 
the Presidium. After that it was discussed in the . J 

Presidium and the final decision was taken by the Pre- | 

sidium. 3ut the idea was first expressed by Krushchev j 

himself. S 


Q. : The Chief of the Strategic Rocket Forces of the [ 

USSR, Moskalenko, was dismissed from office in the J 

I 
spring of 19 62. Did this have anything to do with the { 

discussion about the "Cuban missiles"? 

f 

A.: No, this has nothing in common. This was only a [ 
coincidence of time. Moskalenko did not criticize the [ 


deployment of the missiles. Even if he had. done so, 
he could not have had any serious influence, because 
[H 'ly.'-Hi^ Marshall JPid-©^=*f, the Commander in Chief of all the 

Strategic missile forces, was in favour cf the deploy- 
ment. You must understand: our military men do not 
feel themselves independent, they know that they are 
obliged to fulfill political decisions. Only two people 
in the Ministry of Defense were influential enough to 
express strongly their opinion vis-a-vis Krushchev: 
first of ail Marshall Shukov and second Marshall Usti- 
nov. But Ustinov was not a military man. He became 
Minister of Defense after very, very long work in the 
Party and the Council of Ministers. The commanders of 
the army and so on, they were not in a position to 
argue politically. I forgo- to name one more man who 
also argued: that was Admiral Kuznetsov. He argued, yes. 
3ut people like Moskaienkc could not oppose the poli- 
tical decisions. 

Q.: So you want to imply that there was no opposition 
against Krushchev's suggestion? 

A.: That's right. At that time he did not have any 
opposition against him. You know, Krushchev was advised 
by some people, but not by many. This was a very secret 
operation from the very beginning. Not even ail the 
members of the Central Committee or the Cabinet Mini- 
sters were informed. It was only possible to dLsc^ss 
it within a circle of about ten or maybe 15 people, 
not more. 

Q.: During one of the ExComm. -discussions in Washing- 
ton, Robert Kennedy suspected that not even the Soviet 
ambassador to the U.S., Anatoli Dobrynin, had been in- 
formed. Is this true? 

A. : Indeed, Dobrynin was absolutely uninformed. He and 
Zorin, our representative at the UN, did not know 
anything. And when Dobrynin was summoned to the State 
r\ Cft Department and was told about these missiles, he said 


wered to the Secretary of State that this cannot be so. 
This cannot be so.. This is an invention -of the CIA." 
Dobrynin and Zorin could not know, because all of the 
operation was organized secretly and with many pre- 
cautions - as few people as possible were informed. For 
instance, there was no exchange of cables between Mos- 
cow and Havanna, there were only letters sent with pec- 
pie going either way. The deployment should be announ- 
ced as a fait accompli. 

Q. : And yet there were serious shortcomings in carrying 
out this program. The missile installations in Cuba were 
not camouflaged. They were cut in the open, with every- 
one knowing that the US had a U-2 reconnaisance ail over 
the island. Nobody in Washington afterwards could make 
any sense out of it. Some even thoucht the Soviets were 
engaged m a willful provovation. What was going or. at 
the rime? 

A.: Weil, the missiles themselves were camouflaged. 3ut 
the roads leading to the sites were not and this was a 
serious mistake by our military men. Thev had order to 
deceive the Americans, co make false arrangements. For 
example, they should pretend, that these roads were 
constructed for some agricultural turposes. 3ut thev 
did not do so. They acted independently and only camou- 
flaged the missiles themselves. 

Q. : So Graham Allison is right in saying that these 
sloppy arrangements were a typical result of routine j 
operations and bureaucratic rules and regulations. The ? 
technicans built the missile sites in Cuba as they would f 
hav/e built them back in the USSR. Is this right? f 

i 

A.: Exactly, yes. They were military men and they only [ 
knew the order to build it. And they were used to g 
building these sites at home. They acted in Cuba as if 
they were in the USSR. So they went out to find some 
good sites in the mountains or in the hills and began to 
build it up very, very rapidly. It was sheer luck that 



the Americans did not discover it earlier.' October 1 52" vr _* 
was a very unusual month - there was very bad weather 
over Cuba for weeks, covering the island from the cameras 
of American reccnnaisance planes. You see, these mistakes 
could not be prevented - it: has something to do with the 
psychology of military men (laughs) . . , 

Q.: How did you manage to keep the thing secret in the 
USSR? What about the military men involved in the pre- 
parations? Didn't they get wind of what was going on? 

A.: The first stage was organized very well. For in- 
stance, the detachments which were sent over by ship to 
protect the missiles were not told where they were going 
They were only told that they would be away from home 
for a long time. And since it was September, they assem- 
bled their necessary winter outfit and took it with 
them - even the ski s. And only in the middle of the 
Atlantic ocean were they tele that skis would not be 
needed (laughs) - they were going to Cuba. So there were : 
no problems during this stage. But the final stage, the p 
construction of the missile sites,, was badly organized. 

Q. : Suppose everything had gone well and the Americans 
had not detected the sites. Would you have shipped more 
missiles over? Would Cuba have become a huge 
deployment area for MRBMs? 


I 


.--. : me American participants to our meeting believe 
that there were some mere missiles on their way . . . 

Q. : ... maybe rightly so, because some 14 ships in- 
stantly turned around after the blockade had been 
announced? 

A.: ... but I think that the 40 or so missiles which 
were on the island by October 22nd vras everything we 
had planned to be there. I don't think that we had the 
intention to bring more. At least I have no information 
on any plans for additional missiles. 


L 
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Q.: When President Kennedy announced -the blockade - '_-.':' 
how did Krushchev and his colleagues in the Presidium 
react? 

A.: Well, obviously the first reaction was surprise. 
Surprise, that the Americans had found out and surprise 
that Kennedy risked such a thing. And then we wanted 
to find out how far he would go. See, we knew that 
despite the blockade some ships had been allowed to 
pass. Therefore we wanted to find out where Kennedy's 
limits were. 


Q. : And what vere 


ls limits, m vour eves.' 


A. : When some of our submarines in the Caribbean were 
forced to surface, we knew: this is a sign that war 
might be at hand. Perhaps this vas the episode when we 
understood that the blockade was a very serious thing. 

Q. : Were you afraid that the Americans might use their 
tremendous atomic superiority in a first strike on the 
Soviet Union? After ail, it was a tense crisis situa- 
tion, with the Americans controlling some 5 ooo war- 
heads as compared to 3 00 on the Soviet side. 

friend, a member of the Central Committee who sent his 
family out cf Moscow. My father did not sent his family 
out of Moscow (laughs) . . . 


Q. : ... which doesn't quite answer my question - he 
might have thought that it was a futile attempt in any 


A.: ... well, the overwhelming American superiority, 
something like 17 to 1, may have had a psychological 
impact. You must understand that the fear of atomic war 
is part of our history after 1945 - possibly even more 
than in any other country. For many years, when we had 
no atomic weapons, we were waiting for an American 


Q. : During our meeting, Robert McNamara claimed, that 
in case of an American attack on Cuba, escalation would 
have been unavoidable. There were -according to CIA- 
H piO evaluations- some }~Qf 00 Soviet troops in Cuba, many of 

whom would have been killed in an air strike. For 
McNamara it was inconceivable then and still is in- 
conceivable that the Soviet Union would not have reacted 
militarily - somewhere. But where? What were your/con- 
tingency plans? For example, did you plan to attack 
3eriin or the American MRBMs in Turkey? 

A.: If ..... ~- .'mericans had bombed Cuba or if they had in- 
vaded the island, I think, we would have had no other 
choice bun to react militarily. I don't know where 
and I don't know exactly what, but of course Berlin 
and American missiles in Turkey were first on the list. 
We would not have reacted immediately, not necessarily 
the same day. We would have needed time and some further 
preparations. 

Q. : Did you make any serious military preparations? 

Day after day during -the crisis the CIA and other in- 
telligence agencies concluded: no mobilization on the 
Soviet side. How could you have reacted militarily 
without any mobilization? 

A.: Weil, there was nc open mobilization, not the type 
of mobilization which the Americans could immediately 
discover. But all the armed forces of the Warsaw Pact 
were put on alert, our submarines were distributed ail 
over the world, our intercontinental ballistic missiles 


were under readiness condition 1 - I am absolutely con- f 
vinced of this. The missiles were absolutely ready to f 
answer a first strike by the Americans. But during the [ 
crisis, Krushchev had only one thing in mind: to do F 
everything to prevent such a war, to prevent any type of p 

serious escalation. f 

1 

I 

«- 

Q. : We know from the American side that there was an g 
ExComm. advising President Kennedy. What was the crisis ST 
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management" in Moscow like?. Did you also have :; an ; ll Ex- t "^ 
Ccmm. "? Who advised Krushchev? 

A. : Weil of course, Krushchev consulted with the mem- 
bers of the Presidium, sometimes with all of them, 
sometimes with only a few. I think from the very be- 
ginning, my father was his closest adviser - he had 
been to Cuba and was considered as a specialist on 
Cuba, and he knew Fidel Castro personally. And he was 
the second man after Nikita, he was his friend. They 
called each other by their first name. My father had 
gone a long way together with him - personally and 
politically - for instance, both of them very heavily 
involved in the campaign against the cult of personality. 
They had very good relations, though not very simple, 
these were contradictory relations, but good relations. 
Then -here was Frol Koziov, still fairly young and 
considered by Krushchev as his successor - I personally 
did not like the man and I think it was a mistake on 
Krushchevs part to consider him as his successor. 3ut he 
did. Koziov therefore was an important advisor. There 
was Malinovski, our Minister of Defense, and Gromyko, 

Commander of the Air Force and ail the strategic missile 
forces. And in addition there were some other people 
whom Krushchev constantly worked with. 

Q. : What about Breshnev? 

A. : No, he was not so important. He was not respected ! 
by Krushchev. Krushchev did not consider him as a very j 

able man. i 

i 
I 

. Q. : Graham Allison states in his book "Essence of De- 
cision" that during the crisis there were serious dif- j 

ferences of opinion between the political leadership I 

! 
and the military, that there even was a split. He points 

out that the editorials of "Red Star" and "Prawda" were ' 

on completely different lines. His interpretation is as < 

follows: the military men were the "hardliners" who did j 

not want to give in to the Americans, whereas Krushchev j 
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was ready to compromise. Hew do yc_ 


i. : Or course sc 
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out loosing face. We knew that for a lone time 
can government had made attempts to get these 
out of Turkey. Therefore some people thought - 
would give in en this demand, that he would he 
to strike a compromise on the Jupiuers. They f 
that this would be a cood result for cur ceool 
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A.:" No. This incident did net 
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us. That's what counted. 
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